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RESEARCH IS NOT ENOUGH: 
The Challenge Facing Humanists 
By Charles E. Odegaard 
In a recent meeting the Board of Directors of the American 
Council of Learned Societies formulated a statement which 


deserves the thoughtful attention of every professional human- 
ist: 


The Board of Directors of the ACLS considers 
that the Council has a responsibility to endeavor to 
bridge the gulf which at present separates the think- 
ing of the learned world from that of Americans as a 
whole. Humanists have been slow to deal with the 
issues and conflicts of values which are most vivid 
in the lives of non-academic people; and even when 
they have tried to reach a larger public, they too 
often present what they want to say in language so 
elaborate or technical that they win no audience. To 
express understandably the faith by which men may 
hopefully live and work is not a secondary responsi- 
bility of the humanist, which can be shelved or side- 
stepped, but a primary obligation, the neglect of 
which impoverishes both society and the humanists. 

Because of this failure of concern and of com- 
munication, we humanists are neither serving hu- 
manity as we should nor winning for our disciplines 
the able recruits and the financial resources which 
they would deserve if we were participating fully in 
the soul-searching of our time. 


In establishing some of the Council's present activities, the 
Board of Directors has been motivated by these considerations. 
It is eager to intensify and broaden the range of such activities 
and to attract the interest and participation of a larger circle of 
humanists. It, therefore, earnestly requests the committees and 
the societies of the ACLS to consider ways by which the knowl- 
edge and insight of scholars may be brought to bear more 
effectively on the lives of living men, and to submit concrete 
suggestions in advance of the Annual Meeting of the ACLS in 
January 1951. More especially, the Board urges each commit- 
tee and constituent society in its own way to act constructively 
according to its own conclusions. 

From its inception over thirty years ago, the ACLS has 
served as the national council for the advancement of re- 
search in humanistic fields. The mere listing of the names 
of the Directors of the ACLS is sufficient pledge of their present 
interest in research in the humanities and of their continuing 
concern with ways in which the Council may be used to aid 
research: Theodore C. Blegen, American historian and Dean 
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of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota; Julian P. 
Boyd, American historian and Librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity; Frederick Burkhardt, philosopher and President, Benning- 
ton College; Lewis Hanke, historian of Latin America and Direc- 
tor, Hispanic Foundation, The Library of Congress; C. W. de 
Kiewiet, historian of the British Commonwealth and Acting 
President, Cornell University; Carl H. Kraeling, expert in New 
Testament literature and history and Director, Oriental Insti- 
tute, The University of Chicago; Cornelius Kruse, philosopher, 
Wesleyan University; Sturgis E. Leavitt, expert in Spanish litera- 
ture and Director, Institute of Latin American Studies, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Stanley Pargellis, historian of Eng- 
land and America and Librarian, Newberry Library; Richard 
H. Shryock, American historian and historian of medicine and 
Director, Institute of the History of Medicine, The Johns Hop- 
kins University; Joseph R. Strayer, mediaeval historian, Prince- 
ton University; and Lynn T. White, Jr., mediaeval historian and 
President, Mills College. These men individually are scholars 
who know research intimately through their personal experi- 
ence. Collectively, as Directors of the ACLS, they and their 
predecessors yield to no other body in the amount of time and 
energy they have expended in the pursuit of ways to enlarge 
emg for humanistic research and scholarship in the United 
tates. 

If then, at this moment, they declare that more humanists 
must expand their concerns beyond research for its own sake 
and must learn to influence by their writing and speaking men 
who are not scholars, this declaraton is based not on any derog- 
atory attitude toward research, but on the conviction, reached 
through a generation's experience as advocate for the humani- 
ties, that Research is not enough. 

So much research and even teaching in the humanities is 
cast in specialized forms for the expert that the humanities 
remain incomprehensible to the great majority of educated 
people. Since the meaning of the humanities is not made 
evident to them in terms which they can relate to their own 
lives, they do not know whether or not the humanities are 
important. In the face of lack of positive proof of the import- 
ance of the humanities and of other demands for their attention, 
they naturally turn in other directions, quite ignorant perhaps 
of what they might gain in awareness of the meaning of their 
own lives if only they had managed to pierce the ivory curtain. 

A very special effort at justification is now required to 
gain for the humanities the interest of others and thus to win 
for humanists the respect and financial support of their fellow 
citizens. The justification for the humanities is not self-evident 
or axiomatic, though a recognition of their proper place may be 
lurking below the surface. For all the present generation's 
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acceptance of science, there are quests for meaning in life 
that are not answered by the physical and biological sciences, 
nor for that matter by the aspects of social studies to which 
methodologies drawn from the natural sciences are applied. 
Despite this evidence of incompleteness and despite the convic- 
tion of professional humanists that the humanities and arts can 
provide what is needed, this generation is not yet convinced 
of the importance of the humanities. There is little evidence to 
suggest that it acts as if it thought the humanities were truly 
invaluable. To prove the reasonableness of this conclusion, 
we need only look at the place occupied by the humanities in 
the programs of private foundations, of government, of business 
and industry, of universities themselves, and consider the atti- 
tude of most young people to humanistic subjects. 


Research is not enough. The advancement of the frontier 
for the few experts is dependent ultimately upon the support, 
moral and financial, of the many. If the many are to plant 
their faith in the few researchers and to give them needed sup- 
port, the researchers in turn have an obligation to pass good 
works back to the many, works which will enable them to 
understand their own lives and live perhaps more satisfying 
lives. The opportunity to continue research is dependent upon 
our ability to convince the majority of educated people that 
our special knowledge has some relation to experiences in their 
own lives. The research group which fails to find some way to 
establish this common ground of values with the rest of 
society is indeed committing suicide—a crime not only against . 
itself but also against society which is deprived thereby of that 
insight into life to which the researchers potentially can con- 
tribute so much. ; 


The Board of Directors is convinced that the time is more 
than ripe for the Council to urge humanists to look seriously 
to their own behavior, and to endeavor to bridge the gap in 
eee between professional humanists and the rest 
of society. 


This task can be accomplished only by the efforts of all 
scholars working in the general area of the humanities. The 
“Council” is not something different from individual humanists; 
it is of humanists, by humanists, for humanists. In the last 
analysis the Board's statement is based on the realization that 
humanists have no recourse but to turn to themselves, to find 
in themselves solutions for the grave problems which confront 
them. This may well mean for humanists not the abandon- 
ment of research but the conduct of research in a new key 
based on the recognition that what we have regarded as re- 
search is the first of two important steps which should properly 
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be interlocked. Beyond the discovery through research of a 
truth hitherto unknown lies the challenge of relating this truth 
to other truths in an ever enlarging network of meaning which 
finally touches upon the great questions of life which have 
vitality for each succeeding generation. 

The Board of Directors is not pessimistic about the human- 
ities, though it is concerned about their present status. The 
Board knows that the materials upon which humanists work 
have intrinsically as much significance and importance to man 
as those of the scientist. Its faith in the inherent utility and 
value of the humanities is complete. Through research into, 
and interpretation of, man’s experence wherever and when- 
ever he has lived, humanists can clarify vital issues in the 
lives of living men. The special knowledge which the human- 
ist labors to acquire is needed by our society now. Only the 
trained humanist can provide this knowledge. Only he can 
develop the means of communication which will permit this 
knowledge to pass from the expert to others in our society. 
His is both a great opportunity and a great obligation. When 
he has faced these, his justification and that of the humanities 
will be more evident and society's support will be more gen- 
erous. 

The Council has had considerable experience in finding 
techniques of assistance for scholars engaged in developing 
new fields of research or reorienting established fields of 
research. The Board of Directors believes that the Council 
should continue to support research as it has in the past, but 
that it should also enlarge its area of concern to include the 
same kind of encouragement for interpretation without whose 
parallel development frontier research in the humanities cannot 
long continue. 

In the field of interpretation techniques are less advanced, 
less the object of interest and study of the professional human- 
ist. Yet humanism in our time and support for humanistic 
research depend, let us face it frankly, upon making evident 
to a larger proportion of our people the utility of the humani- 
ties in enabling them to lead better and more meaningful lives. 
How can this best be done? What are the needs of the human- 
istic fields in this respect? What are the devices best calcu- 
lated to bring about a genuine appreciation for the humanities 
based upon knowledge of their reference to contemporary liv- 
ing? Who are the individuals who are prepared to help? 
How can the Council help them? 

The Board of Directors makes no pretence that it has yet 
been able to formulate sufficiently activities designed to assist 
conscientious humanists in interpreting the humanities to Amer- 
ican society. The process of popularizing the humanities 
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requires the reflection upon these problems of the best thinking 
available in America. The Board addresses itself accord- 
ingly to those humanists who are of like mind regarding the 
urgency of need, the social importance of finding improved 
solutions, and the responsibility especially of professional 
humanists for translating ideas into actions. 

What do you suggest? What do you propose to do? 


ACLS FELLOWSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies is offering 
three types of fellowships for the 1951-52 academic year, and 
announcements descriptive of these programs were sent to a 
wide range of colleges and universities soon after the opening 
of the fall semester. Applications under two of these pro- 
grams—the First-year Graduate Fellowships and the Faculty 
Study Fellowships—are limited to candidates nominated by 
appropriate officials at each institution. 


Applications for Advanced Graduate Fellowships, how- 
ever, are open to all individuals who will have completed at 
least two years of graduate work before tenure would begin 
and who fulfill certain other requirements, among them the 
intent to continue study in the humanistic disciplines and to 
make a career of teaching at the college or university level. 

Preliminary inquiries concerning Advanced Graduate Fel- 
lowships should be addresed to the Secretary for Fellowships 
at the ACLS offices and should contain a brief personal history, 
a description of the proposed plan of work for which fellowship 
assistance is needed, and a justification of the program in terms 
of extension of intellectual development. The deadline for the 
receipt in the Executive Offices of preliminary information for 
those wishing fellowships with tenure beginning in the summer 
or fall of 1951 is January 15, 1951. 


Mr. Frederick Burkhardt, President of Bennington College, 
has been granted a year's leave of absence to accept a position 
as Consultant to the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany. In view of Mr. Burkhardt'’s extended absence from 
the United States, he has resigned as Secretary of the Council. 

Mr. William R. Parker of New York University, Secretary 
of the Modern Language Association, has been elected to the 
Secretaryship of the Council to fill Mr. Burkhardt's unexpired 
term. . ee ete 4 Pee ; ae 
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OUT OF CONTEXT 


Beginning with this issue, the Newsletter will publish regu- 
larly—with the permission of the writers, of course—excerpts 
from letters received from ACLS Fellows which reveal some- 
thing of their educational environment, especially rewarding 
aspects of their work, or just life in general. 

From James M. Wells, Advanced Graduate Fellow, now in 
England: 


Mr. Wells received his B.S. at Northwestern University (1938) and his 
M.A. at Columbia (1939) in English. After intensive soem s s : —. 
Egyptian, Arabic and Japanese and an extended period with the he 
returned to Columbia University to continue his work toward a * meee in 
English literature. He has been in England since tember 1949 doing the read- 
ing and research necessary for a dissertation on = arts and crafts movement 
and its —— with social criticism in the work of Ruskin, William Mor- 
ris, Eric Gill, and other English critics and craftsmen of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


In October, the academic year begins in England, as in 
America—not only at Oxford and Cambridge and London, not 
only at the provincial universities, but at hundreds of other 
places as well, outside the normal academic setting; in the 
county council schools, the Workers’ Educational classes, and 
other such evening courses, a tremendous range of subjects 
is being studied by a surprisingly large number of serious 
students. The English adult education movement impresses 
one by its size, by its cheapness, and by the opportunities it 
offers for further study in a great many widely differing fields, 
some technical and vocational, some political, some recre- 
ational. The person who invests 6d. in a copy of 
the London County Council’s annual inventory of such offer- 
ings, may choose from courses in writing, painting, printing, 
cooking, sewing, weaving, dancing; he may learn Latin, Greek, 
French, or Arabic; he may consider physics, philosophy, or 
politics; he may improve his pay by learning more about his 
job or improve his mind by reading Great Books; what is more, 
he can do this under competent instructors for about $1.50 
a year. 

Last year, I attended a class in printing offered by the 
Kent County Council, at nearby Beckenham, one of London's 
dormitory towns. I chose Beckenham because it was easier 
to be admitted into its art school than London's crowded Cen- 
tral School of Arts and Crafts, and because there I could 
actually handle type and use printing equipment—impossible 
in London, where union rules are very suspicious of possible 
undercutting printshops. My classmates, about twenty in num- 
ber, provided an interesting cross-section: two boys, appreri- 
tices in printing shops, whose masters must allow them time 
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for further education after leaving school, and who seemed not 
to enjoy particularly the prospect; an advertising man, who 
wished to learn to estimate printing costs more quickly and 
accurately; several students in the regular day classes at the 
school, who wanted more practice in preparation for their exam- 
ination for certificate as an art master, or for the examination 
for admission to the Royal College of Art; several girls, em- 
ployed in advertising agencies or magazine offices, who 
wanted experience in laying-out copy and in distinguishing 
type faces; one other amateur, like myself, who simply wanted 
to set type by hand. Our instructor, an extremely capable and 
conscientious young typographer, just out of art school him- 
self, worked during the day in the publication department of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, designing catalogues and bro- 
chures. Each of us was given a bench, a type-setter’s stick, 
and a case of type, and set to work learning the lay of the case; 
after that, we were free to do as we liked: design advertise- 
ments, title pages, or pages of text, set up slogans or sonnets; 
when the work had been set up and proof-read, we ran off final 
copies on the hand press, an old Albion of the sort Morris 
used for his Kelmscott books. By the end of the year, most of 
us had a fairly adequate notion of the problems of typographic 
design, even though we were neither typographers nor expert 
compositors. ... 


Recent cuts in newsprint have emphasized the difficulties 
the English writer has in getting published today. The death 
of such ventures as Horizon and John Lehmann's Penguin New 
Writing has merely accentuated the problem of the serious 
writer here, where rising printing costs and paper shortages 
have created a far worse situation than at home. Not only 
the high-brow magazines are going, but so are the middle-brow 
magazines, like the Leader, and the learned publications. Paper 
saved by the suspension of the Leader was devoted to the 
Eagle, a comic magazine featuring a Superman with strong 
High Church leanings. Publishers have backlogs running to 
about two years on serious works, and are reluctant to take 
on “prestige” books of any sort. Oddly enough, it is more 
difficult to get a novel published than it is a work of non- 
fiction; there is a great demand for biographies, particularly 
of the Victorians, most of whom are going through a post- 
Strachey revolution; poetry, as in the United States, is most 
difficult to place. Scholars and academics are particularly 
unhappy when they see the great size and weight of American 
newspapers, and express the wish that UNESCO or some other 
body could set up a paper pool which would apportion paper 
to the world, regardless of whether it be paid for in dollars or 
pounds, according to the use to which it is put. 
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The English schools and universities face the same prob- 
lems as their American counterparts: overcrowding, low pay 
for teachers, and loss of their best people to industry or govern- 
ment service, where the pay is better. The teacher in England 
is particularly hard hit; his pay has gone up much more slowly 
than that of the worker in industry, he is expected to maintain 
a middle-class standard of living, and the cost of living has 
soared, despite food subsidies and family allowances. The 
family man, who attempts to give his children the same sort 
of public- or grammar-school plus university education that 
he had, is having very rough going indeed. The Burnham 
scale, which is supposed to level out inequalities in pay, has 
not been applied as yet, and the financial situation since 
devaluation has demanded wage restraint from the teacher as 
well as from the miner or factory hand, who may already have 
had several pay increases. The system of university grants, 

upon competitive examination and ability to pay rather 
than upon war service, seems to be working quite well and 
rarely draws criticism; the universities complain bitterly, how- 
ever, that the leisure and the temperament necessary for the 
proper study of the humanities are rapidly disappearing, and 
that the pressures to turn the universities into technological in- 
stitutes are constantly on the increase... . 


From Eileen Rooney, First-year Graduate Fellow: 


Miss Ri received her A.B. at Smith College (1949), vr spent her 

ior year studying at the Ecole du Louvre and the Universite de Paris at the 

nme. During tenure as ACLS Fellow, Miss Rooney did graduate work 

toward an advanced degree at New York University in the field of fine arts. 

This past summer she was on the staff of the expedition to Samothrace under the 
auspices of the Archaeological Research Fund of New York University. 


The remote North Aegean island of Samothrace, from 
whose wooded peaks Poseidon watched the war at Troy, has 
this summer been the scene of the fifth campaign of excava- 
tions conducted by the Archaeological Research Fund of New 
York University under the directorship of Dr. Karl Lehmann. 
The expedition which was sponsored by the Bollingen Foun- 
dation and the American School of Classical Studies in Athens 
devoted itself primarily to the exploration of the Sanctuary of 
the Great Gods, center of a mystery cult which in ancient times 
was second only to the great Eleusinian mysteries. 

By definition, the archaeologist is concerned with the 
past, but the excavators in Samothrace look also to the future. 
From its institution, the expedition has served as a laboratory 
for young students of archaeology. This summer, three of 
us, out of a total staff of eight, were novices. We worked in 
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three day shifts, one in the Museum—at present a large work- 
shop built during previous campaigns—examining, drawing, 
measuring, photographing new finds for their accession in the 
permanent catalogue; and two days in the field, one in each 
section of the excavation. Here, although the overall super- 
vision was constant and thorough, we were given considerable 
freedom and responsibility to observe and direct the constantly 
changing scene that an excavation in progress presents. Cer- 
tain preparation for these tasks could be made in the class- 
room in New York, and more during a Peloponnesian tour to 
Corinth, Eleusis, Mycenae, Tiryns and Epidaurus which we 
took before going to Samothrace. But the experience of direct- 
ing a small crew of workmen as they uncover the first indica- 
tions of a new foundation, of following the progress of mud- 
and carbon-caked fragments to their restoration as a handsome 
seventh-century kantharos of hitherto unknown design, of 
answering a workman's excited call to look at what his pick 
has just uncovered—this is education at its most dramatic. 


This year’s students were warned that the six weeks in 
Samothrace would be arduous work under difficult conditions 
of daily life. Our active schedule went from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m.; 
we slept on canvas cots in peasant houses, ate simple but 
wholesome food, mostly of local provenance and cooked by a 
neighbor's daughter on a primitive outdoor stone hearth. Com- 
munication with the outside world was sporadic; we only 
learned that our country was at war two weeks after the out- 
break in Korea. Yet even our daily life had tremendous 
delights. Our neighbors were our companions on Sunday 
morning mountain-climbing jaunts, our tutors through the intrica- 
cies of modern Greek and the local patois, as well as initiators 
into the mysteries of the spindle, distaff and threshing floor. 

This summer’s work proved surprisingly fruitful, despite 
the fact that much of the terrain in which we were working had 
supposedly been covered by previous excavators. The chief 
project was the investigation of the terrace before the New 
Temple [one of the three principal buildings of the sanctuary], 
an area explored in the ‘70's of the last century by an Austrian 
campaign which thought it had found there the foundations of 
an “Old Temple.” This, however, proved to be a vast sacri- 
ficial precinct, and within its boundaries we found a large 
deposit of seventh-century vases, the most archaic indications 
of the cult which we possess. These finds were of two types: 
extremely sophisticated drinking vessels of unusually fine 
manufacture with a consciously sparse and elegant glazed deco- 
tation, and crude, hand-fashioned pots of rough clay. The 
former point to the original Greek settlers in Samothrace who 
evidently celebrated side by side with the less cultivated 
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natives, still ignorant of the potter’s wheel, in the worship of 
local divinities whom the Greeks were to establish in a major 
cult. Adjoining the area in which these were found, we discov- 
ered the foundations of a fourth-century propylon, the building 
decorated by the frieze of the Dancing Girls sketched in the 
fifteenth century by that learned traveller Cyriacus of Ancona, 
and of which handsomely preserved fragments were found last 
summer. The ladies of this frieze, though slimmer and more 
sophisticated than their descendants, dance precisely the same 
steps that delight today’s Krissoulas and Marias on Saturday 
night; this makes them especially beloved by the local people 
who refer to them affectionately as ‘the girls.” 


The greatest surprise of all came during the investigation 
of the precinct in which the famed Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace had stood. We set out, with the assistance of M. Jear 
Charbonneaux of the Louvre, to establish, through ceramic 
evidence, the date of the statue which may now be fixed in 
the decades around 200 B. C. We hoped as well to complete 
the picture of the Nike’s architectural setting which had only 
roughly been sketched out by the work of the French official, 
Champoiseau, who found the statue. This now appears to 
have been in the form of a monumental fountain set into the 
rugged foothills of Phengari overlooking the sanctuary. The 
statue appeared to sail obliquely out of this landscape toward 
the sea; immediately before her was constructed a consciously 
irregular basin of huge blue-green natural rocks which col- 
lected water fed by surrounding small springs. This would 
have mirrored the statue and completed the analogy estab- 
lished by the sculptured prow on which she stands. It was 
while we were excavating this basin and the dump of previous 
excavations which it contained that the right hand of the Nike 
came to lignt. It had evidently slipped into the dry hole of 
one of the feeding springs which form an underground maze 
in this area, and thus escaped the attention of Champoiseau 
who had returned to Samothrace some time after his original 
discovery to look for the hands and the head.... 


From Mary K. Daehler, First-year Graduate Fellow: 


Miss Daehler received her te * Colorado College (1950). She left the 
West for the first time to study toward an advanced degree at Radcliffe jn 
in the field of English literature. 


The first week in Cambridge brought a confused impres- 
sion that the town was laid out like a Chinese puzzle, that 
streets corners were anything but square, and that traffic fol- 
lowed no perceptible rules. All motorists seemed to be 
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engaged in a perpetual and murderous game of tag with the 
pedestrians (this explains the constant rabbit-like look of strain 
and fright which makes Cambridge pedestrians look like some- 
thing out of James Thurber). But when I gained some insight 
into the technique, which nothing but a mountain goat could 
master thoroughly, of dodging irate drivers, I had some time 
to draw breath and look about me. 

I saw a charming town, which, as James Durante would 
say, is “amuck wit’ tradition.” The value of the houses seems 
based not, as in the brash and bustling West, on their newness, 
but on their age. Buildings are painted on an average of once 
in twenty years, and then in colors which get progressively 
duller. The side-walks are narrow, bricked, and quaint; they 
recall memories of the great men who once trod them while 
at the same time tripping the unwary with unsuspected bumps 
and hollows. It is no comfort at all to reflect that the hollow 
in which you have just twisted your ankle was in all prob- 
ability worn into the brick by Longfellow or Emerson. 

Naturally, the first part of Cambridge with which I became 
acquainted was Harvard Yard. It would be presumptuous for 
a graduate of a small Western college which only last winter 
celebrated with great pride its seventy-fifth anniversary even to 
praise the tremendous resources of the Harvard faculty and 
library; I will only say that both are wonderful. I have not 
yet got used to the feeling that almost any book I could possibly 
shall take my courage and my life in both hands and venture 
authorities in the footnotes to my texts never ceases to amaze 
me. But the classrooms, like those of any college, are typically 
and supremely uninteresting and superlatively uncomfortable, 
chiefly because of the over-efficiency of the Harvard heating 
system. 

A great deal of the town remains to be explored. Some 
day, when the pressure of scholarship eases up temporarily, I 
shall take my courage and my life in both hands and venture 
forth into the streets to brave the terrors of traffic and see what 
I can see. I don't think I shall get lost; I will simply remember 
that Cambridge is the only place outside of Looking-Glass Land 
where you get where you want to go by walking in the oppo- 
site direction. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ACADEMIES 


The International Union of Academies (Union Academique 
Internationale), alphabetically known as the “UAI", of which 
the ACLS has been a member since the founding of both organ- 
izations thirty years ago, held its Twenty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing at Brussels, June 13-17, 1950 with Berthold L. Ullman, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Charles E. Odegaard, Executive 
Director of the ACLS, in attendance as ACLS delegates. The 
following member countries were represented by delegates: 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, United States and Yugoslavia. Mem- 
ber academies from the following countries were not repre- 
sented by delegates: Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, Japan, Poland, and Rumania. The Academy 
of Sciences of Portugal withdrew from membership in the 
UAI, but Canada was granted representation through the 
Humanities Research Council. 

The delegates reviewed progress reports on the interna- 
tional projects sponsored by the UAI and took steps to develop 
for each project a general report concerning purpose and pres- 
ent status. The hiatus caused by the war and the fragmentary 
character of the annual progress reports have made desirable 
the preparation of these special reports. Once they are avail- 
able, it may prove easier to obtain American scholarly collabo- 
ration on more UAI projects. 

UAI projects fall for the most part in the fields of classical 
and mediaeval scholarship, not because of any essential lack 
of interest of the UAI in other fields, but as a function of the 
character of modern scholarship. The fields concerned with 
more modern studies have yet to achieve an international 
character comparable to that already in existence for classical 
and mediaeval studies. 

The UAI gave its sponsorship to a new international proj- 
ect, its fourteenth, the lists of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Translations and Commentaries, which had been pro- 
posed to the UAI by the ACLS. The active direction of the 
project remains in the hands of the American Executive Com- 
mittee; but Paul O. Kristeller of Columbia University was 
designated “directeur” insofar as relations with the UAI are 
concerned, and the following international advisory committee 
was appointed: Messrs. Mynors (Great Britain), Dain (France), 
Franceschini (Italy), Masai (Belgium), Blatt (Denmark), McGuire 
and Ullman (United States). Through the enterprising planning 
of the group of American scholars who conceived and started 
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this project, a considerable number of foreign scholars had 
already been persuaded to participate. UAI sponsorship should 
make the project even better known abroad so that even more 
foreign assistance may be obtained. 

Through the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies (CIPHS) of which the UAI is a member, 
UNESCO is making grants to certain UAI projects. It is be 
lieved that actual UNESCO grants will approximate the fol- 
lowing recommendations of CIPHS: 


For 1950: 


Tradition musulmane $1,000 
Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae 3,000 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum 2,000 
Manuscrits alchimiques latins 600 
Bulletin Du Cange 500 
Dictionnaire du Droit international 3,000 
For 1951: 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum $3,000 
Manuscrits alchimiques latins 600 
Bulletin Du Cange 500 
Dictionnaire du Droit international 500 


Approximately $1,150 may be made available from UNESCO's 
1951 budget as a subsidy toward the publication of Miss Gisela 
Richter’s fascicle in the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, the 
second in the series for the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York. 

Messrs. Ullman and Odegaard concluded their report to 
the ACLS of this year’s meeting of the UAI with the following 
remarks of general interest: 

The United States delegates this year, as were last 
year’s, were impressed by the warm welcome they re- 
ceived from the delegates of other countries. The latter 
still refer to the break in immediate contact which took 
place during the war years, and to their desire to be in 
close touch with America and at the same time to have 
America informed concerning their activities. Several 
delegates not only come to the UAI meetings, but visit 
other countries. One cannot escape the impression, what- 
ever the common remarks one hears about foreign atti- 
tudes toward American scholarship, that our foreign 
friends in the UAI accept us and want us to be a part of 
their world. The responsible leadership of the United 
States in technology is accepted and recognized. It may 
be that in humanistic studies our place among our peers 
is better recognized than we fully appreciate. 
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The UAI is surely not one of the more spectacular 
international agencies, but it has a dramatic force of its 
own. There is a spiritual value in this body composed 
this year of men from eleven countries, a sense of com- 
mon working interest overflowing diversities of language 
and tradition. There may be things which need doing 
that are not done, things which the UAI itself should do 
and has not done. In the sense of urgency which grips 
us all now, we should recognize that what we need is 
not less of the UAI but more of it. It will not surprise 
anyone if the classicist and the mediaevalist turn out to 
be gradualists who would prefer to hold fast to something 


which is good, even while seeking something which is 
better. The spirit of the UAI is the right one. It just 
needs more places on which to light. 


THE FELLOWS 
American Council of Learned Societies 
1930-1949 


This directory contains brief biographies of Fellows who 
received awards from the ACLS from 1930 to the autumn 
of 1949. An introduction by Donald Goodchild, Secretary 
for Fellowships and Grants during the period, describes the 
various fellowship programs. The directory also includes 
two indices in which the names of the 688 Fellows are listed 
by fields of study and special academic interests. 


viii, 159 pp.; paper bound; $2.00 


THE HUMANITIES IN THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
by Eugene N. Anderson 


The information in this report was obtained by the 
author in Europe during the summer of 1949 for the ACLS 
and the Commission on Occupied Areas of the American 
Council on Education, through the cooperation of OMGUS. 
The report deals with social and educational attitudes, prob- 
lems of instruction, curriculum, policies, libraries and equip- 
ment, and makes recommendations for improvement and 


reform. 
101 pp.; photo-lith.; paper bound; $1.00 
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SUMMER STUDY AIDS FOR NEAR EASTERN STUDIES 
1950 


Late in the spring of 1950 the ACLS secured a subvention 
from the Rockfeller Foundation for the provision of study aids to 
Americans in humanistic fields who wished to increase their 
knowledge of Near Eastern studies by attendance at any of the 
several American universities which were offering instruction 
of an appropriate character during the summer of 1950. Awards 
were offered to students and scholars with more than two 
years of graduate work in the minimum amounts necessary to 
make possible the program which the applicant presented. 
One hundred three applications were received, and twenty- 
six awards totalling $6,650 were made in amounts varying 
from $40 to $460. The following persons received awards: 


Name Place of Study 


GULTEKIN AGA-OGLU, graduate University of Michigan 
student of history, University of 
Michigan. 

MRS. BARBARA AMES, graduate New York University 
student in fine arts, New York 
University. 

NORFLEET L. BROWN, graduate Harvard University 
student of Semitic languages, 
Columbia University. 

GEORGE H. COSTON, graduate Harvard University 
student of history, The Ohio 
State University. 

CARL DAUTERMAN, art dealer. Columbia University 

RICHARD S. ECKAUS, instructor University of Kansas City 
in economics, Babson Institute. 

MILTON FEDER, graduate student University of Michigan 
of international relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

THADDEUS F. X. HIGGINS, grad- University of Michigan 
uate student and teaching assis- 
tant in geography, Syracuse 
Unversity. 


IVIE, associate Harvard University 
professor at Elon College and 
graduate student in history, 
Duke University. 
MYRON L. KENNEDY, graduate University of Michigan 
student and teaching assistant 
in history, University of Minne- 
sota. 
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LORES LEVITA, graduate student 
of history, University of Mich- 


igan. 

WALTON JAMES LORD, graduate 
student in fine arts, New York 
Universty. 

CHARLES W. MacSHERRY, grad- 
uate student and teaching assis- 
tant in history, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

WILLIAM A. McCALL, professor 
of languages, Hastings College. 

MARY M. McLAUGHLIN, grad- 
uate student of history, Colum- 
bia University. 

JAMES H. McRANDLE, graduate 
student of history, University of 
Michigan. 

HAROLD NELSON, graduate stu- 
dent of anthropology, University 
of California. 

EUGENE PANTZER, graduate stu- 
dent of history, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

HERBERT H. PAPER, graduate 
student and research assistant 
in ancient languages, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

CARL F. RITER, art museum di- 
rector and graduate student in 
fine arts, New York University. 

HELEN RIVLIN, graduate student 
of history, Radcliffe College. 

MRS. RUTH QUINLAN SUN, in- 
structor in history, Park College. 

JANE M. TILLEY, graduate student 
in fine arts, New York Univer- 


sity. 

WILLIAM TOTH, professor of his- 
tory, Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

SIEGBERT WEINBERGER, gradu- 
ate student in Near Eastern 
Civilizations, New York Univer- 
sity. 

CARTER ZELEZNIK, graduate stu- 
dent of international relations, 
University of Michigan. 


University of Michigan 
New York University 
Harvard University 
Harvard University 
Harvard University 
University of Michigan 
Harvard University 
Harvard University 


University of Michigan 


New York University 


Harvard University 
Harvard University 


New York University 
University of Michigan 


New York University 


University of Michigan 
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ACLS COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


To obtain expert assistance in furthering particular ob- 
jectives, the ACLS appoints and maintains a number of com- 
mittees, the composition and purpose of which are reviewed 
annually by the Board of Directors. Committees are normally 
appointed for a term of one year although they may be re- 
appointed. The Board of Directors endeavors to maintain con- 
tinuity of membership in standing committees and at the same 
time to secure the assistance of new individuals by a gradual 
replacement of old members with new members. 

In its meetings on July 10 and 11, 1950, the Board of Di- 
rectors voted to continue the following committees until June 
30, 1951 with the membership indicated: 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Chairman, Tremaine McDowell (American literature), University 
of Minnesota 

Secretary, Henry Nash Smith (American literature), University 
of Minnesota 


Arthur Bestor, Jr. (American history), University of Illinois; 
A. Irving Hallowell (Anthropology), University of Pennsylvania; 
Edmund S. Morgan (American history), Brown University; Kim- 
ball Young (Sociology), Northwestern University; D. H. Daugh- 
erty, ACLS statf liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SPEECH 


Chairman, Hans Kurath (Linguistics), University of Michigan 
Einar Haugen (Scandinavian languages and literatures), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Tomas Novarro (Romance languages and 
literatures), Columbia University; Otto Springer (Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures), University of Pennsylvania. 


COMMITTEE ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Chairman, Laurence C. S. Sickman (Oriental art), William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
Secretary, John K. Fairbank (History), Harvard University 


Delmar M. Brown (History), University of California at Berkeley; 
Wing-tsit Chan (Chinese culture), Dartmouth College; Mortimer 
Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Chairman, Horace L. Friess (Philosophy), Columbia University 
Secretary, Clarence H. Hamilton (Theology), Oberlin College 


E. C. Colwell (Biblical literature), President, The University of 
Chicago; Arthur Jeffery (Semitic languages), Columbia Univer- 
sity; Arthur Nock (Classical philology), Harvard University; 
D. H. Daugherty, ACLS staff liaison. 


PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE FOR THE HUMANITIES 


Chairman, William A. Nitze (Romance philology), 411 Lomond 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, California 
Secretary, Hugh G. Dick (English literature), University of 
California at Los Angeles 


John W. Dodds (English), Stanford University; Robert Heilman 
(English literature), University of Washington; Eldon L. Johnson 
(Political science), University of Oregon; E. W. Lyon (History), 
President, Claremont Colleges; J. E. Wallace Sterling (History), 
President, Stanford University; Lynn White, Jr. (History), Presi- 
dent, Mills College. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HUMANITIES IN THE OCCUPIED 
AREAS 


Chairman, Cornelius Kruse (Philosophy), Wesleyan University 
Eugene Anderson (History), University of Nebraska; Taylor 
Starck (Germanic philology), Harvard University; D. H. Daugh- 
erty, ACLS staff liaison. 

COMMITTEE ON ISLAMIC CULTURE AND ART 
Myron B. Smith (Islamic art), The Library of Congress; John A. 


Wilson (Egyptology), The University of Chicago; T. Cuyler 
Young (Persian literature), Princeton University. 


COMMITTEE ON THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Chairman, J Milton Cowan (Linguistics), Cormell University 
Secretary, Norman W. ~~ (Linguistics), The University 
of Chicago 


Stephen Freeman (Romance languages and literatures), Middle- 
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bury College; Martin Joos (Germanic languages and litera- 
tures), University of Wisconsin; Allen H. Marckwardt (Germanic 
languages and literatures), University of Michigan; Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr. (Linguistics), U. S. Department of State; Mortimer 
Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICOLOGY 


Chairman, Charles Seeger wong The Pan American 
nion 
Secretary, Edward N. Waters, The Library of Congress 


Jacques Barzun (History), Columbia University; Manfred Bukof- 
zer (Musicology), University of California at Berkeley; Carroll 
C. Pratt (Psychology), Princeton University; D. H. Daugherty, 
ACLS statf liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON NEAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Chairman, T. Cuyler — (Persian literature), Princeton 
niversity 
Secretary, Harold W. Glidden (Arabic), U.S. Department of State 


J. Kingsley Birge (Turkish), Hartford Seminary Foundation; Carl 
Kraeling (New Testament literature and history), The University 
of Chicago; Wilfred Cantwell Smith (Comparative religion), 
McGill University; Mortimer Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


Chairman, Louis B. Wright (English literature), The Folger 
Shakespeare Library 
Secretary, George B. Parks (English literature), Queens College 


G. E. Bentley (English drama), Princeton University; Alfred 
Einstein (Musicology), Smith College; W. K. Ferguson (History), 
New York University; Sanford V. Larkey (Medicine), The Johns 
Hopkins University; Irving A. Leonard (Romance languages 
and literatures), University of Michigan; Hallett Smith (English 
literature), California Institute of Technology. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE UNESCO PROGRAM 


Chairman, Richard P. McKeon (Philosophy), The University of 
Chicago 


William Berrien (Romance languages and literatures), Harvard 
University; Elmore H. Harbison (European history), Princeton 
University; Henri M. Peyre (French literature), Yale University; 
Rushton Coulborn (History), Atlanta University; Charles E. 
Odegaard, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HUMANISTIC ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 


Chairman, Harcourt Brown (French literature), Brown University 
Secretary, Henry Guerlac (History of science), Cornell University 


Karl Deutsch (History), Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
David Hawkins (Philosophy), University of Colorado; Robert 
K. Merton (Sociology), Columbia University; Richard H. Shryock 
(American history), The Johns Hopkins University. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN NATIVE LANGUAGES 


(with American Anthropological ‘Association and Linguistic 
Society of America) 


Harry Hoijer (Anthropology), University of California at Los 
Angeles, ACLS representative. 


COMMITTEE ON THE RECOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
REMAINS 


(with American Anthropological Association and Society of 
American Archaeology) 


George Will (Anthropology), 322 4th Street, Bismarck, North 
Dakota, and William S. Webb (Anthropology), University of 
Kentucky, ACLS representatives. 

COMMITTEE ON SLAVIC STUDIES 


(with Social Science Research Council) 


Chairman, Merle Fainsod (Political science), Harvard University 
Secretary, Ernest Simmons (Slavic studies), Columbia University 
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C. E. Black (History), Princeton University; H. H. Fisher (History), 
Stanford University; Philip Mosely (Slavic studies), Columbia 
University; Geroid T. Robinson (Russian history), Columbia 
University; S. Harrison Thomson (History), University of Colo- 
rado; Rene Wellek (Slavic and comparative literature), Yale 
University; Sergius Yakobson (Slavic studies), The Library of 
Congress; Mortimer Graves, ACLS liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN, ASIA 
(with Social Science Research Council) 


Chairman, W. Norman Brown (Indic studies), University of 
Pennsylvania 
Secretary, Mrs. Alice Thorner (Southern Asia), University of 
Pennsylvania 


Kingsley Davis (Sociology), Columbia University; Franklin 
Edgerton (Egyptology), Yale University; John F. Embree (Sociol- 
ogy), Yale University; Holden Furber (History), University of 
Pennsylvania; David G. Mandelbaum (Anthropology), Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley; Horace I. Poleman (Indology), The 
Library of Congress; Lauriston Sharp (Anthropology), Cornell 
University; Mortimer Graves, ACLS staff liaison. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
(FULBRIGHT) 


(with American Council on Education, National Research 
Council, Social Science Research Council) 


Marland Billings (Geology), Harvard University (NRC); Francis 
J. Brown (ACE); Aaron J. Brumbaugh (Education), President, 
Frances Shimer College (ACE); George S. Counts (Education), 
Columbia University (ACE); Harold Deutsch (History), University 
of Minnesota (SSRC); Mortimer Graves (Charles E. Odegaard, 
alternate), (ACLS); Sidney Painter (Mediaeval history), The Johns 
Hopkins University (ACLS); William R. Parker (English litera- 
ture), New York University (ACLS); M. H. Trytten (NRC); Carl 
F. Voeglin (Anthropology), Indiana University (SSRC); Paul 
Weiss (Philosophy), The University of Chicago (NRC). 
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